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came to Rome very soon thereafter, and spent six full years in the city. 
A stay of that length is abundant to satisfy all the conditions referred 
to in the beginning of this paper. 

The earlier date for Festus' accession adopted in this note has been 
maintained also by Kellner in the Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie, 
1888, p. 630 f. (and in other articles according to Schiirer), also, accord- 
ing to Schiirer, by Weber, in his Kritische Geschichte der Exegese des gten 
Kapitels des Jidmer brief es, 1889 (a work I have not seen), and more 
recently (1895) by O. Holtzmann, in his Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, 
p. 128 f.; but, so far as I am aware, no one has deduced from it the 
conclusion that Peter may have come to Rome some years earlier than 
ordinarily supposed, and that, therefore, even though he perished in 
the persecution of Nero, he may have spent a long enough time there 
to influence permanently the development of the Roman church. 
That this consideration in turn lends confirmation to the proposed 
revision of the accepted chronology of Paul's later years will hardly 
be denied. Arthur C. McGiffert. 

Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. 



ST. PAUL'S USE OF Sucatovv. 

The meaning of oWiow in the epistles of St. Paul is a matter about 
which biblical scholars have come to a general agreement. And it 
seems therefore a rather bold matter for anyone to reopen the question. 
And I should not do so if there had not seemed to be a curious kind 
of iteration in the recent treatment of the subject, indicating that the 
conclusions had been reached without any particular independence or 
freshness of investigation, as if later students had stood in awe of such 
concurrent opinion. The main points in this traditional view are, 
first, that the verb does not mean to make righteous, probably never 
means that, even in other writings ; secondly, that in St. Paul's epistles 
it does mean to judge righteous ; and, thirdly, that in the case of 
believers this judgment is not on the ground of their righteousness, 
but solely for reasons outside themselves. On the contrary, I affirm 
with but little hesitation that it is simply impossible to carry the 
meaning, to judge righteous, through St. Paul's writings with any atten- 
tion to grammar or context ; that there are whole classes of passages 
in which a rational exegesis makes this use absurd ; secondly, that the 
discarded sense, to make righteous, is the very fundamental meaning 
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that we want, and which will satisfy both grammar and context ; and, 
thirdly, that in those passages in which a judicial act is meant the 
ground of the judgment is Sucoioowij in its proper sense of righteous- 
ness. Under the second of these heads, it is not meant that the verb 
means to make righteous necessarily in the ethical sense, as the Holy 
Spirit creates righteousness where before it did not exist. That is only 
one of the ways in which a person or an act may be made righteous, 
among others being a judicial act by which he is constituted a right- 
eous person in the sight of his fellows. But even in the cases where a 
judicial act is denoted, the construction is often such that the general 
meaning to make righteous will alone justify that, though analysis 
reveals that the specific manner of the general act is that of judg- 
ment. 

Coming now to the passages which justify, or even demand this 
view, we will consider first those which present such a grammatical 
construction as to exclude the meaning to judge righteous. Rom. 3 : 
28 says that a man is justified by faith without the works of law, the 
dative irtbra being used. Now, if it is a judicial act that is under con- 
sideration, the only natural relation of faith to the act is that of cause, 
8<a ttjv irujTiv. The dative expresses agency, and the only agency is 
that of judge. It is an understatement of the difficulty created by this 
consideration, to say that it throws doubt upon the judicial sense. If 
there is no rebutting evidence, it simply makes it impossible, and if 
there is reason to accept the meaning on other grounds, it involves a 
very anomalous elasticity of language. Besides the judicial and the 
ethical meaning of the verb, there is only one other possible, viz., to 
show or prove right, an office never sustained by faith, since it is essen- 
tial to the Pauline thought that faith produces the state of righteous- 
ness, whether it be ethical or judicial, instead of being included in 
it in such a way that the faith can be taken as proof of the right- 
eousness. 

In Rom. 3 130, Gal. 2 : 16, a man is said to be justified through 
faith, &o tijs irioreios. The difficulty in this construction is of the same 
kind as in the use of the dative v-urrct. The relation is that of instru- 
mentality, whereas the only proper relation of faith to a judicial act 
is that of cause. It is significant, certainly, if not demonstrative, that 
both of these constructions which properly belong with the meaning 
to make righteous should be used with Succuouv, whereas &a with the 
accusative, the only proper construction with the judicial meaning, 
never occurs. 
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In Rom. 4 : 2 we have the statement that if Abraham was justified 
by works he has ground for boasting, but not before God. Seeing 
that God is the judge, if it means that he was judged righteous (by 
God) because of his works, it is precisely with God that he would have 
reason to boast in that case. 

In Rom. 6:7 it is stated that he who died has been justified from 
sin. In the context this is used to confirm the statement that our old 
man was crucified with Christ in order that the body of sin might be 
done away, that we should no longer serve sin. That is, there is a 
positive and a negative side to this death, a resurrection to a new life 
as well as a death of the old man, vs. 5. This positive side is given in 
vs. 7; he who died has been rectified from sin. The laying aside of 
the old sinful life involves the putting on of a new life of right- 
eousness, &&(c<u'<or<tt. Thus the whole context shows that it is 
not the judicial act which frees us from the bondage to sin, but 
the rectifying act. An acquittal from the accusation of sin does 
not destroy the body of death, and do away with the bondage to sin : it 
is the change from sin to holiness, the rectifying act, which does that, 
and this is therefore the probable meaning of SeSucatatnu here. This 
has been felt to be a difficult passage by those who assume that the 
judicial act underlies all the Pauline usage of SiKaumv, and they really 
give the verb in this case the ethical meaning by translating it "has 
been freed," but they profess to approach it through the idea of acquit- 
tal, progressing from the special meaning of freeing by acquittal to the 
general meaning of freeing. The difficulty is that the freedom attained 
in this case is the ethical freedom, which was precisely what they 
attempt to exclude. Certainly, in such a case, the short road, the 
direct way, is the more natural. 

In 1 Cor. 6 : 11, we have the apostle's statement that the Corinthian 
Christians, who had been variously sinful, were washed, made holy, 
and justified in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of 
our God. In this passage, the other verbs are both ethical in their 
signification, and of the agencies, the Lord Jesus Christ and the Spirit 
of God, the former is indeterminate, but the other, the Spirit, is always 
associated with moral rather than judicial rectification. Moreover, the 
context requires this, rather than the judicial meaning. St. Paul tells 
them that they had been, some of them at any rate, fornicators, idola- 
ters, covetous, drunkards, and the like, but that all this had been 
changed. Now, in describing this change, the presumption is very 
strong that the apostle will use expressions that denote amoral change; 
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for here again, it is being one or the other of these various sorts of 
sinner that is in question, and it is not acquittal, but moral change, 
that will rectify that. Starting in with this presumption, then, we have 
two verbs at the head of the statement which denote that kind of 
change, and it is fairly easy, therefore, if the other verb gives you the 
choice between the two meanings, to determine between them. Moreover, 
if you have here the two acts, and one of the agencies, the Holy Spirit, 
is impossible with the justifying act, then the statement ought to be 
classified so that each class of verb shall be connected with its proper 
agency. But this is not done, a fact which greatly strengthens the 
presumption with which we started. In Gal. 5 -.4, St. Paul states that 
as many as were justified in law were severed from Christ, and fell 
away from grace. The justification is of course only assumed, but what 
is it that the apostle assumes ; that they have the righteousness of the 
law, or that they are judged by God to have this righteousness ? I 
think that this is settled by the iXwiSa Sucaioovvry, in the following verse. 
If that is a hope that they will be declared righteous in the judgment, 
then Socaiovo-fc is used also of the judicial process. But if it is a hope 
of righteousness as an ethical state, instead of a verdict of acquittal, 
then the contrasted €v vd/x<«> Sucouovo-fc denotes the same. We shall have 
to deal later on with the improbability that Sucawowi; denotes other 
than an ethical state, but here, even assuming that it had the supposed 
legal sense elsewhere, the nature of this statement would require the 
other. For SiKauxrvvrj is here a matter of hope, a thing eagerly expected, 
whereas the apostolic justification is a past and sure fact. There is a 
judgment, to be sure, in the future, but the apostle never hints that 
that is to be on the basis of faith, but always of works. Moreover, the 
Spirit comes in here again in an inconvenient way for strict Lutheran- 
ism. It is by the Spirit from faith, that we expect this righteousness, 
and the Spirit is always the agent of moral rather than legal rectifica- 
tion. To be sure, Meyer treats this as the agent of the hope rather 
than of the righteousness, but this divides the statement hopelessly. 
For (k irioreo)? belongs logically with BiKaioa~w^, and it would be des- 
perately confusing to join nvev/um with fXjri&t therefore. To quote 
from the epistle to Titus is to travel outside of undoubted Pauline 
sources. But the epistle represents Paulinism, if it is not by the 
apostle himself. Now, in Titus 3 : 7, God is said to save us through the 
washing of regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Spirit, which 
he poured out upon us richly through Jesus Christ our Saviour, that 
we, having been justified by his grace, may become heirs in the way 
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of hope of eternal life. There is a possibility of translating Socauofleirts 
judged righteous, but the probability is the other way. Probably Suceu- 
aOivrts sums up the washing of regeneration and the renewing of the 
Holy Spirit in the preceding part of the verse. 

Other passages might be cited, but none of which those quoted do 
not give us examples. One consideration has been suggested, how- 
ever, that merits further examination. While it is worthy of careful 
consideration that Socmovv elsewhere rarely means to make righteous in 
the ethical sense, it is a still more considerable fact that Sucaioowi; 
never elsewhere has the meaning attributed to it in St. Paul. This 
noun has properly the meaning of personal virtue, as a conse- 
quence of which one occupies the position of a righteous man among 
men and before God. Now it is assumed that St. Paul, when discuss- 
ing this matter of personal righteousness, maintains that the only 
righteousness possible to a man is not the personal virtue with the 
accompanying state, but the position before God without the quality. 
The quality is impossible, unattainable, and only the position is 
bestowed on men gratuitously by God. This is called Sucauxnvr} ®eov 
because it is thus gratuitously bestowed, and it is contrasted with 
rj i&'o SiKauoavvr), the righteousness won by man's own endeavor. It is 
also called Swcaioowij wtorews because faith is the condition of its 
bestowal, but the idea is carefully excluded that faith has in it the 
quality of righteousness. This would be to deny the fundamental 
position that God gratuitously bestows the position without the quality. 
Against this it is surely a grave objection that this meaning of SiKaiooTJvtj 
is a solecism. Moreover, while the alleged misuse of Suttuaw, con- 
sisting in giving it the ethical sense, is justified by the natural meaning, 
this assumed Pauline use of the noun is a clear departure from the 
proper meaning, and in no way deducible from it. It is a denial of the 
essential quality of righteousness to introduce fictions into the mean- 
ing of the word. If the apostle really means that God treats as 
righteous an unrighteous man, he could scarcely have chosen a fitter 
way of travestying this act than by calling the state into which the 
man is introduced by such a divine clearance, righteousness. Right- 
eousness is not only primarily, it is all the way through, a matter of per- 
sonal quality, of reality therefore, and to introduce a modified meaning 
here is to involve a contradiction of the original sense in the further 
development of the meaning. But let us examine the facts. Does St. 
Paul really give this fictitious sense to Sucauxrvvri ? When, e. g., he 
says that there is no respect of persons with God, he means that no 
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consideration can avail with God as Judge, except the possession of the 
quality which is made the matter of inspection and judgment (Gal. 2: 
6). If it is the matter of beauty, he does not call the person beautiful 
because he is rich ; if it is honesty that is in question, he does not 
favor the Jew rather than the Gentile in his judgment ; if it is right- 
eousness, he does not regard circumcision or baptism in his decision 
of the case. Now, then, to apply this principle to the case in hand, 
does St. Paul mean that God makes an exception of faith, by 
judging the possessor of it righteous, when faith itself is a non-moral 
quality? Would not this be respect of persons, pure and simple, 
merely another example of calling a man beautiful because he was rich, 
or wise because he was an Englishman? 

Again, the apostle calls this righteousness of God a righteousness 
of faith, and says that faith is counted to the believer as righteousness. 
The natural interpretation of this phrase, righteousness of faith, makes 
it analogous to the phrase, righteousness of honesty, or purity, or love. 
That is, it affirms righteousness of faith, instead of making it merely 
the non-moral condition on which an unrighteous man is put into the 
position of righteousness. It is acknowledged that faith is what 
approves a man to God, but it is denied that it is because he is 
righteous. It is singularly and fatuously misleading, then, to call it a 
righteousness of faith. It may be anything else than that, but that it 
is not, evidently. Moreover, the apostle argues the case of Abraham, 
showing that it was the greatness of his faith, the admirable quality of 
it, its persistence under difficulties, and its strong hold on God, that 
caused it to be counted to him for righteousness. But it is another 
aspect of this case of Abraham that is especially significant. His faith 
is not Christian faith, and yet it is counted to him for righteousness. 
It is recognized in the dogma of justification that there is a flaw in it, 
that inasmuch as the quality of righteousness is not found in the faith, 
there must be something outside the faith that causes it to be accepted 
as righteousness, and this is found in the propitiatory work of Christ. 
The real ground of acceptance with God is this, and the faith comes 
in only as that which makes this available for us. But St. Paul ascribes 
righteousness to faith where the object of faith is not this, but, <?.^.,the 
resurrection of our Lord, the promise of a seed to Abraham, and so 
on where it is the faith itself that is accepted (Rom. 4 : 16-22, 25; 
10 : 9). 

Once more, faith is spoken of as coming through hearing, and 
hearing through the word of God (Rom. 10:17). That is, it is evoked 
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by its object, and this object is the word of God. Now it is of the 
very nature of faith that it is the response of man to the qualities fitted 
to draw it out. My belief in goodness, in truth, in love, the trust 
which they awaken in me, means the awakening in me of the same 
qualities. The fourth gospel states this quality of faith in chapter 3 : 
18-21. He who believes in him (Jesus), it says, is not condemned, but 
he who believeth not has been condemned already because he has not 
believed in the name of the only-begotten Son of God. And this is 
the condemnation, that light has come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light because their deeds were evil. Belief in our 
Lord, that is, shows affinity with the light that he brought into the 
world in his own person. 

In 1 Cor. 1 : 24, faith is said to be that by which the Corinthian 
Christians stand. Their steadfastness in the Christian life is due to 
their faith. But if steadfastness is itself good, it cannot spring from a 
quality not possessing moral character. Or rather, to state it more 
exactly, St. Paul, before he finishes his argument, shows his anxiety to 
trace everything in salvation to God, and in this case their steadfast- 
ness is due to him, and faith is here, as everywhere, the organ of com- 
munication with him. But evidently the organ of this communication 
must belong to the highest things in man, and can scarcely be of that 
indifferent character, that God is purely gratuitous in ascribing right- 
eousness to it. 

But it is reserved to the epistle to the Galatians to make the 
strongest statement of the righteousness of faith. In Gal. 2 : 20, St. 
Paul states that the life which he now lives he lives by the faith of the 
Son of God, who loved him and gave himself for him. Faith is here 
again made the very basis of the Christian life, giving it whatever value 
it possesses. What is not only good in itself, but is the very spring of 
goodness, can scarcely count for so little in what St. Paul calls the 
righteousness of faith that the word righteousness in the expression 
has to be taken in a strictly fictitious sense. Again, in Gal. 5 : 6, faith 
is described in the same way as that which works through love. Here, 
for life in the previous statement, is substituted the specific principle 
of that life, which the apostle himself recognizes as the fulfilling of the 
law. Love is not only righteousness, it is the principle of righteous- 
ness, and yet it is recognized as the working out of faith, the fruit of 
faith. It would be a modifying circumstance if the general statement 
into which this characterization of faith is introduced were different 
from the one in which we have been examining its meaning, ;'. e., if it 
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were not the matter of justification. But it so happens that it is just 
this question between the righteousness of faith and the righteousness of 
law with which the statement is concerned. It reads, "Neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith working through 
love." And circumcision is not only a part of the law, it is the part of 
the law about which the whole question debated by the apostle started. 

A consideration of a still more general kind in this matter is the 
necessity of this view of the act of justification in order to maintain 
the consistency of the apostle's thought in regard to judgment. It is 
already significant that he contends for the righteousness of God in 
this act of justifying him who believes in Jesus. It would be a singular 
inconsistency if God were so careful to maintain his own righteousness 
in an act in which he ignores the righteousness of the man who is 
judged. But the matter is still further complicated by the fact that 
when St. Paul speaks of further acts of judgment by God, the test 
which is applied is the common test of life, or deeds, or righteous 
qualities. In Rom. 5 : 8, where St. Paul says that there is now no 
condemnation to those who are in Christ Jesus, the reason given is not 
something outside of the man, but that the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus set him free from the law of sin and death, and that, while 
those in the flesh cannot please God, those in the Spirit can please him. 
And when he speaks of the final judgment, God is -described as 
rendering to every man according to his works, eternal life to those 
who are patient in welldoing, and wrath and indignation on every soul 
of man that works ill. It resolves itself into this, therefore, if the 
judicial sense is given to Bunaiovv, and the Sucaioovvr) is not a real right- 
eousness, that wherever else St. Paul speaks of the judgment of God 
it is according to the ordinary rule of righteousness, but in this one 
episode he sets that aside and introduces a standard which denies that 
on principle. And it becomes of no use that God acts in this entirely 
gratuitous way, since it is the final judgment that counts, and that is 
on the normal basis. And the absence of condemnation meantime, 
in the life that lies between these two points, is because the man, living 
the life of the Spirit, and no longer of the flesh, is able to please God. 
If there is any way, therefore, to bring the judgment at the beginning 
of the Christian life into accord with these other judgments at the 
middle and end of life, it is every way desirable. 

Returning now to the meaning of Buauovv, we think that several 
things have been established. 1. That the verb does mean in some 
cases to make right, e. g., in passages where the faith is itself made the 
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agent, a relation impossible if the act is judicial. 2. That this matter 
of construction makes it better to give this general meaning, even in 
cases where judicial action is meant, as this meaning gives us a root out 
of which the various: special meanings can grow, as to judge right cer- 
tainly does not. The manner of making right, whether it be proof, 
judgment, or ethical action, can then be determined in each case. 3. 
That an examination of St. Paul's treatment of 7r«ms and oucaioo-vVij, 
and of their relations to each other shows that the righteousness of 
faith is an inward, ethical quality, a real righteousness, and not an out- 
ward position contradictory of the inward state, a fictitious righteous- 
ness. And 4, that, therefore, where &k<uovv does denote a judicial act, 
the judgment is based on the possession of actual moral quality by the 
person judged, not on external considerations which would make God 
a respecter of persons. 

That is to say, in the apostle's thought, faith is reckoned for right- 
eousness, not such a righteousness as that of works, which is self- 
derived and constitutes a claim upon God, but still a righteousness, 
f. e., the right attitude of a sinner toward God, the very starting point 
of which is the consciousness and acknowledgment of his sin, and the 
acceptance of Christ as the Redeemer from sin. 

The prime difficulty in the theological aspect of the purely forensic 
view of SiKaiovv is that it denies oWioo-vVj; of the act of faith. St. Paul 
does not deny moral quality to faith, he affirms only that it is not the 
righteousness of works. He not only does not deny it, he affirms it, 
and in the very connection of our subject, saying that in Christ Jesus 
neither circumcision avails anything, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
working through love. This righteousness is carried over into the life 
and becomes the basis later on of the favor with God in Rom. 8, and 
in the final judgment. The reason why it justifies is because it con- 
tains in itself the spiritual power which the law lacks. It energizes 
through love, which with St. Paul, as with Jesus, is the essential prin- 
ciple of righteousness. And it is through faith that Christians receive 
the Spirit, which is the divine source of righteousness in man. At the 
same time, we must not forget that what the apostle emphasizes is the 
gratuitousness of God's justification of the sinner, and the demerit of 
the man himself. There is a sense, and it is this which the apostle 
emphasizes, in which justification amounts to an acquittal of the unright- 
eous, a something which demands a defense, a restatement of the 
divine justice which seems to have been relaxed in it. For, after all, 
the normal standard of righteousness in the apostle's view is the law. 
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The reason why it does not justify is not because of any defect in the 
law itself, which is holy and just and good, but rather the moral 
perfectness and stringency of the law over against the moral imper- 
fectness of man. The law which is fulfilled in the love of God and 
man is the perfect rule of life and the standard by which the life is to 
be judged. The man who does not live up to that is a sinner, not 
only a sinner according to law, but a sinner. And so, if you substitute 
for that any other standard of righteousness, and under that declare a 
man righteous who by the law is unrighteous, that is justifying the 
unrighteous. It is God's grace that appears in the transaction, and 
man's demerit, and the justification is gratuitous. Only, and this 
is the thing which adjusts it to a true theodicy, it is not the sinner 
as such who is declared righteous, but the sinner who believes, and it 
is his faith which is reckoned to him for righteousness. 

E. P. Gould. 
Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia. 



